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Foreword 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  circulars  on  cooperative  directors,  based  on  informa- 
tion developed  during  the  1964  series  of  member  relation  conferences  sponsored 
jointly  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  and  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
The  theme  of  the  conferences  was — The  Directors’  Role  in  Member  Relations. 

This  circular  is  intended  to  stimulate  thinking  rather  than  provide  answers  to 
specific  problems.  The  ideas  expressed  represent  opinions  of  responsible  coopera- 
tive leaders,  educators,  and  others,  based  for  the  most  part  on  their  own  experiences 
in  teaching  or  day-to-day  operating  situations. 

Most  of  the  material  was  taken  from  speeches  given  at  the  1964  member  relation 
conferences,  or  from  ideas  brought  out  during  discussion  periods.  The  following 
cooperative  leaders  presented  many  of  the  ideas  expressed  herein. 
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Using  Cooperative  Directors 
To  Strengthen  Member  Relations 


by  Irwin  W.  Rust 
Membership  Relations  Branch 
Management  Services  Division 

Should  directors  have  responsibility  for  taking  part  in  their 
cooperative’s  member  relations  program? 

What  can  directors  do  to  strengthen  member  relations  and 
build  better  communication  between  their  cooperative  and  the 
members  it  serves? 

How  active  should  directors  be  in  keeping  members  informed 
of  cooperative  affairs? 

Cooperative  leaders  and  educators  agree  that  a strong 
member  relations  program  is  vitally  important.  But  there  is 
some  variance  in  their  ideas  on  exactly  how  directors  fit  into 
the  program.  Should  it  be  strictly  on  the  policymaking  level 
or  should  directors  take  an  active,  personal  part  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

The  majority  viewpoint  of  conference  speakers  listed  in  the 
foreword  supports  an  active  role  for  directors.  A thoughtful 
and  persuasive  dissenter  believes  that  directors  should  not 
breach  their  traditional  policymaking  role  by  active  partici- 
pation in  member  relations  and  information  programs. 


Basic 

Qualifications  of 
Directors 

In  either  case,  directors  need  to  understand  their  cooperative. 
“The  directors  of  a farmer  cooperative  must  first  of  all  believe 
in  agricultural  cooperation.  They  must  agree  with  the  basic 
principles  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  they  must  believe  in  the 
job  they’ are  doing,”  one  leader  says. 

Cooperatives  can  also  rightfully  expect  their  directors  to  be 
loyal  and  to  set  an  example  by  their  own  use  of  the  association’s 
products  and  services. 


A cooperative  manager  expresses  it  this  way — “I  would  em- 
phasize that  a capable  and  loyal  board  of  directors  is  the  very 
backbone  in  the  development  and  progress  of  our  cooperative. 
. . . Their  loyalty  as  patrons  of  their  cooperative  has  great 
bearing  on  the  development  of  our  member  relations  program.” 

A third  fundamental  requirement  for  a director  before  he 
undertakes  any  member  relations  work,  either  as  an  active 
participator  or  a policymaker,  is  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
cooperative’s  operations. 

Some  cooperatives  have  had  excellent  results  with  special 
training  schools  for  their  directors.  One  such  association  re- 
ports, “At  training  meetings  ...  for  board  members  we  found 
great  concern  with  member  relations.  Board  members  want 
more  information  about  how  to  become  better  board  members, 
so  they  can  do  a better  job  of  serving  on  the  management 
team.  . . .” 

Assuming  that  directors  are  true  believers  in  cooperation, 
are  loyal,  and  are  knowledgeable — what  next?  Are  they  plan- 
ners, or  doers,  or  both? 

Doers  As  Well 
As  Planners?— - 

One  Point 
of  View 

Most  cooperative  leaders  and  educators  are  convinced  that 
active  participation  in  the  member  relations  program  is  one  of 
the  director’s  jobs. 

As  one  cooperative  official  says,  “Why  wouldn’t  our  board 
take  part  in  our  membership  relations  program  when  our  State 
law  holds  them  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  association,  and  our 
association  bylaws  state:  ‘The  board  of  directors  shall  have' 
general  supervision  and  controTof  the  business  and  affairs  of 
the  association  and  shall  establish  all  policies  and  make  all 
rules  and  regulations  ...  for  the  management  of  the  business 
and  guidance  of  members,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of 
the  association.’” 
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An  Active  Role 

Cooperatives  can  offer  their  directors  a variety  of  opportun- 
ities to  participate  actively  in  member  relations  programs. 
They  can  strengthen  these  programs  by  attending  meetings, 
committee  work,  personal  contacts,  and  helping  with  special 
projects. 
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By  Attending  Meetings 

Most  cooperative  leaders  consider  attendance  at  committee 
and  general  membership  meetings  as  part  of  a director’s  mem- 
ber relations  job.  These  meetings  give  directors  a chance  to 
talk  with  members — to  hear  and  present  opinions. 

A director  also  frequently  represents  his  cooperative  at  re- 
gional and  State  meetings,  leadership  conferences,  and  special 
institutes. 

A director  who  represents  his  local  cooperative  in  this  way 
has  an  important  member  relations  role.  He  reports  back  to 
members  at  local  meetings  and  he  also  provides  the  central  or- 
ganization with  information  from  the  local  level. 

As  Committee  Chairmen 

Serving  as  chairman  of  a committee  of  members  gives  a 
director  another  chance  to  participate  actively  in  member  re- 
lations work,  both  in  the  committee  sessions  themselves  and  in 
presenting  oral  or  written  reports  from  the  committee  to  the 
general  membership. 


Person-to-Person  Activities 

There  is  a general  belief  among  the  conference  speakers, 
and  among  most  cooperative  leaders,  that  personal  contacts 
between  directors  and  members  are  valuable  from  a member 
relations  standpoint.  In  fact,  one  agricultural  leader  considers 
this  activity  extremely  important. 

In  his  words,  “A  director’s  role  in  member  relations  is  pri- 
marily through  personal  contact  with  individual  members  and, 

I would  say,  at  a minimum  as  far  as  meetings  are  concerned, 
except  at  the  annual  meeting.” 

Person-to-person  member  relations  work  can  be  on  a strictly 
informal,  across-the-fence  basis,  or  it  can  be  a carefully 
planned  program. 

Making  Surveys, — As  an  example  of  an  organized  person-to- 
person  activity,  we  cite  the  patron  survey  made  by  directors 
of  a county  cooperative. 

According  to  the  manager,  “This  proved  to  be  a very  good 
member  relations  activity.  People  like  to  be  interviewed.  They 
like  people  to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they 
think.  We  would  notice  an  increase  in  sales  just  as  a result  of 
showing  people  we  were  interested.” 

This  survey  led  to  other  member  relations  activities,  with 
directors  taking  a major  role.  For  one  thing,  the  survey  showed 
that  the  average  age  of  patrons  was  high,  indicating  that  the 
cooperative  needed  to  work  to  draw  in  more  young  people. 

Three  neighborhood  meetings  were  arranged,  with  directors 
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and  their  wives  as  hosts.  Each  of  these  director  couples  invited 
three  young  farmer  couples. 

The  manager  says,  “The  fact  that  we  had  perfect  attendance 
at  all  three  meetings  proves  to  me  the  value  of  directors  in  a 
member  relations  program.”  Directors  also  followed  up  on 
these  contacts  with  marked  success. 

The  same  survey  convinced  cooperative  officials  that  a build- 
ing program  was  justified.  Again  we  quote  the  manager,  “Since 
our  directors  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  survey,  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  go  back  to  the  people  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds.  . . . Again  the  directors  proved  their  value  and 
the  required  amount  of  stock  was  sold.” 

Informing  Members  of  Changes. — When  a cooperative  is  fac- 
ing a major  change,  such  as  a consolidation,  a planned  personal 
contact  program  can  be  very  effective.  Here  is  what  one  coop- 
erative did. 

Recently  the  directors  voted  for  a consolidation  after  long 
study  and  negotiation.  (This  particular  cooperative  operates 
with  a system  of  local  councils  on  which  directors  serve.)  Di- 
rectors presented  detailed  reports  to  council  members  who 
went  into  their  communities  ready  to  discuss  facts.  All  this  was 
done  before  news  of  the  consolidation  was  released  to  press  and 
radio. 

During  the  period  before  the  membership  voted,  directors 
were  busy  visiting  members,  giving  accurate  information,  and 
combating  rumors.  The  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  mem- 
ber relations  program  came  when  the  motion  for  consolidation 
was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  carried  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Informal  Personal  Contacts. — Informal  personal  contacts 
offer  all  cooperative  directors  opportunities  to  strengthen 
member  relations.  In  some  types  of  cooperatives,  such  as  Fed- 
eral land  bank  associations,  these  contacts  are  especially  im- 
portant. 

To  quote  the  vice  president  of  one  of  these  land  bank  associ- 
ations, “.  . . directors  know  what  is  happening  in  the  business, 
what  new  services  are  available,  and,  most  importantly,  they 
know  who  the  members  are. 

“In  contacts  with  members  across  fence  lines,  at  farm  or- 
ganization and  cooperative  meetings,  in  church  or  civic  groups 
— in  fact  all  the  time  and  everywhere — they  are  alert  to  oppor- 
tunities to  pinch-hit  for  the  manager  and  spread  the  associ- 
ation’s message  to  its  members. 

“As  a director  establishes  his  identity  as  such,  he  may  be- 
come an  important  source  of  counsel  for  neighbors  and  others 
who  are  or  should  be  members  of  the  association.  We  consider 
this  to  be  the  director’s  best  opportunity  to  assist  with  member 
relations.” 

A cooperative  manager  who  believes  that  pinch-hitting  for  the 
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manager  is  an  important  member  relations  activity  for  di- 
rectors refers  to  them  as  “the  sounding  board  for  both  mem- 
bers and  management.” 


Through  Communication  Channels 

Directors  have  still  other  channels  available  for  strengthen- 
ing member  relations.  Some  of  these  can  be  valuable  in  creat- 
ing a favorable  image  of  the  cooperative,  although  they  involve 
the  individual  directors  on  a less  personal  basis  than  the  activ- 
ities we  have  been  describing. 

Newsletters. — Repeated  studies  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice show  that  newsletters  generally  rate  high  as  effective 
tools  for  improving  communication  between  cooperatives  and 
their  members.  Whether  a publication  is  professionally  pre- 
pared and  printed  or  is  a simple  mimeographed  letter,  it  serves 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  a direct  line  of  communication  between 
directors,  management,  and  members. 

Through  a newsletter,  directors  can  explain  proposed  or  ac- 
complished actions,  describe  new  services  or  programs,  or 
ask  for  suggestions.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  get  the  same  informa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  every  member. 

Junior  Boards  of  Directors. — Selection  of  junior  boards  of 
directors  can  open  up  another  communication  channel.  If  these 
younger  members  attend  meetings  with  the  regular  board  of 
directors,  they  are  in  a position  to  make  valuable  member  re- 
lations contributions. 

Advisory  Boards. — A central  cooperative  whose  directors  are 
chosen  on  a district  basis  by  delegates  from  locals  indicated 
that  the  directors  were  too  far  removed  from  the  local  mem- 
bership and  so  set  up  a system  of  advisory  boards. 

In  this  plan,  each  local  elects  an  advisory  board  which  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  local  membership  and  helps  develop  the  mem- 
ber relations  program.  The  advisory  board  is  not  a policy- 
making body.  It  meets  regularly  with  the  local  manager,  works 
through  committees  to  plan  membership  meetings,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, serves  as  a member  relations  link  between  the  central 
board  of  directors  and  the  local  members. 

This  association  has  a monetary  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  its  member  relations  program.  “In  the  expan- 
sion of  facilities  we  have  a policy  of  raising  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  necessary  funds  through  sale  of  our  bonds  or  investment 
certificates  in  the  local  comminity,”  the  general  manager  ex- 
plains. 

“If  membership  relations  are  at  a low  ebb,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  members  to  make  investments.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  actual  experience  that  where  the  membership  is  informed 
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and  active,  the  entire  local  project  is  financed  by  the  local  sale 
of  these  bonds.” 

Employee  Training. — Office  employees  and  field  staffs  can 
help  in  member  relations  programs,  a State  department  of  ag- 
riculture official  points  out.  He  believes  directors  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  member  relations  training  and  guid- 
ance for  employees. 

Here  is  his  reasoning. 

“I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  cooperative  image  is  largely 
expressed  to  the  members  through  the  attitudes  of  the  paid  em- 
ployees. Directors  can  strengthen  the  cooperative  image  by 
helping  employees  develop  cordial,  helpful,  and  considerate 
personalities  in  performing  services  needed  to  assist  the  mem- 
ber. . . . 

“No  cooperative  director  can  overcome,  through  a personal 
member  relations  program,  the  dissatisfaction  of  a member 
with  a surly,  inconsiderate  employee.” 

He  pointed  out  that  while  cooperatives  with  limited  budgets 
probably  cannot  afford  to  hire  professionals  to  teach  an  em- 
ployee-patron relations  course,  they  can  take  advantage  of  aids 
that  are  available  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  local  telephone  com- 
pany, he  notes  as  one  example,  offers  films  and  pamphlets  on 
telephone  manners. 

Testers  for  a dairy  herd  improvement  association  are  one 
group  he  mentions  as  an  example  of  a field  staff  that  can  do 
valuable  member  relations  work.  These  employees  have  a keen 
personal  interest  in  member  relations — their  own  jobs  depend 
on  members’  loyalty  to  the  program  and  to  the  cooperative. 

Or  Merely  Plonners?- 
The  Other  Point  of  View 

The  preceding  pages  reffect  the  thoughts  of  all  but  one  of  the 
cooperative  leaders  listed  in  the  foreword.  A dissenter  firmly 
believes  that  directors  should  not  take  an  active  personal  role 
in  member  relations  programs,  that  directors  should  be  policy- 
makers only,  and  that  hired  employees  should  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  member  relations  program. 

“Director  participation  in  the  member  relations  program  is 
not  desirable,  and  it  is  potentially  downright  dangerous,”  this 
man  says  bluntly. 

Member  Relations  Duties  as  Planners 

Looked  at  from  his  point  of  view,  directors’  member  relations 
functions  would  include: 
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1.  Defining  the  principles,  objectives,  and  policies  of  the  co- 
operative — its  “image” — and  setting  goals. 

2.  Giving  basic  direction  to  the  member  relations  program. 

3.  Approving  a budget  that  will  provide  funds  for  the  planned 
member  relations  program. 

4.  Measuring  and  appraising  the  results  of  the  program. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  directors  should  confine  their 

efforts  to  planning,  the  dissenting  cooperative  executive  cites  a 
list  of  16  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  directors  of  cooper- 
atives, prepared  by  the  late  Ellis  Stokdyk,  President  of  the 
Berkeley  Bank  for  Cooperatives  from  1933  to  1945.  He  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  member  relations  as  a director’s 
function. 


Pitfalls  in  Person-to-Person  Activities 

The  advocate  of  keeping  directors  strictly  on  the  policymaking 
level  questions  the  value  of  the  person-to-person  member  re- 
lations activities  of  directors  which  many  cooperative  leaders 
favor. 

An  ill-informed  or  partly-informed  director  can  get  into  deep 
trouble  in  a heated  discussion  with  a dissatisfied  member,  he 
points  out.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  director  thinks  slowly 
or  does  not  communicate  well. 

He  does  take  a somewhat  kindlier  view  of  group  meetings  of 
members  with  a director.  “Group  meetings  have  the  advantage 
that  the  interpersonal  relationship  is  never  quite  as  intimate 
as  a conversation  between  two  or  three  individuals,”  he  says. 

“The  director  is  not  as  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  questions 
he  cannot  answer — he  can  find  a way  out,  as  he  cannot  in  face 
to  face  conversation.” 


Advice-Seeking  Can  Cause  Problems 

Asking  a member  for  advice  or  suggestions  may  also  turn  out 
to  be  a direct  route  to  trouble,  in  the  same  speaker’s  opinion. 

“Another  risk”  he  pointed  out,  “in  ...  a director  . . . seeking 
the  advice  of  the  membership  is  that  ...  as  a policymaker  for 
the  cooperative,  he  will  be  expected  to  act  on  the  advice.  And 
since  the  advice  he  receives  will  quite  likely  be  as  diverse  as 
the  number  of  his  advisers,  there  will  be  no  possible  way  he  can 
satisfy  everybody.  The  chances  are  extremely  good  that  he 
will  satisfy  no  one.  Then  take  a look  at  your  member  relations. 

“Management,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  put  into  this  dilemma 
in  quite  the  same  way.  It  can  distill  the  views  of  the  members 
into  a recommendation  to  the  board  of  directors  but  it  can’t  be 
charged  with  errors  of  policy  because  it  is  not  responsible  for 
making  the  policy.” 
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Speeches  Only  If  Capable 

Nor  does  every  director  have  a member  relations  obligation 
to  make  speeches.  “Participation  by  a director  as  a speaker 
can  be  very  effective — if  he  is  a speaker.  He  can  do  more 
harm  than  good — no  matter  how  loyal,  well-intentioned,  and 
sincere — if  he  confuses  people  or  bores  them.” 

(At  least  one  cooperative  is  trying  to  solve  this  problem  by 
having  its  directors  attend  speech  classes  at  a nearby  university.) 


Appoint^,  Not  Elected,  Committees 

The  desirability  of  another  member  relations  activity  often 
assigned  to  directors  also  is  questioned  by  some  cooperative 
leaders.  Should  directors  serve  as  chairmen  of  committees  or 
advisory  groups  elected  by  the  membership? 

Some  think  not.  Election  of  committee  members  may  result 
in  a group  that  does  not  get  along  well  together  or  with  the 
director-chairman . 

Permitting  a director  to  choose  his  own  committee  elimi- 
nates this  potential  problem. 


Two 

Viewpoints 

Summarized 


We  have  presented  two  opposing  views  of  the  role  of  directors 
in  strengthening  member  relations  in  their  cooperatives. 

Many  of  the  cooperative  leaders  listed  in  the  foreword  state 
that  directors  should  take  an  active  personal  part  both  in  plan- 
ing and  in  implementing  the  member  relations  program  of 
their  association. 

The  opposing  view  is  summarized  thus  by  its  staunch  suj>- 
porter:  “.  . . participation  in  a member  relations  program  is 
not  the  job  the  director  was  elected  to  do.  He  was  elected  to  be 
a director — by  definition,  one  of  a body  of  persons  directing  the 
affairs  of  u company  of  corporation.  One  who  governs  or  con- 
trols, if  you  will.  He  was  not  elected  to  do  the  work  of  manage- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  directors.” 

But  supporters  of  both  positions  agree  on  one  point : A strong 
member  relations  program  is  vital  to  the  life  of  a cooperative. 

Does  your  cooperative  have  a good  program? 
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